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L'Anima di Francesco Crispi: Carteggio intimo sulla Politica del 
Risorgimento Italiano. Con Proemio e Note Biografiche di G. 
Pipitone-Federico. (Palermo: Ant. Trimarchi. 1910. Pp. 
lx, 192.) 

The eighty and more, liberally annotated letters which form the con- 
tents of this volume are the first important contribution of Crispi's cor- 
respondence to be made to the published sources for Italian Risorgi- 
mento history. We may look for a goodly number of such volumes in 
the not distant future; it is a matter of comment that little Crispian 
literature has been put out since the illustrious Sicilian's death, but in 
explanation it might be observed that the personal enmities which his 
vigorous policies and inflexible conduct inspired have not yet sunk into 
the grave. Eventually we may expect a monumental edition of his 
collected writings like the editions of Mazzini and Cavour, for without 
exhaustive research among Crispian sources a complete study of nine- 
teenth-century Italian history will be impossible. 

The present letters of Crispi were almost all addressed to Baron 
Vincenzo Favara of Partanna in the province of Trapani, between 
1861 and 1867. Favara, an old republican conspirator, a man of wealth, 
was a close friend and client of Crispi, and it was to him largely that 
Crispi owed his first election as Italian deputy from Castelvetrano in 
1861. The letters are intimate, relate largely to political affairs, and 
were not intended for the public eye (p. 72). They reveal Crispi's 
character in what will be to most historians certainly a new light, and 
they must be regarded as a most valuable source for social and parlia- 
mentary conditions during the period of reconstruction, particularly in 
Sicily. 

With the year i860, which witnessed the expedition of the Thousand 
and the campaigns of the Marche and the Two Sicilies, the distinctly 
revolutionary period of the making of Italy had ended. For more than 
a decade before in Piedmont not only had the government itself followed 
a revolutionary policy with regard to the rest of Italy, but within its 
own dominions it had encouraged revolutionary organizations such as the 
National Society and the Committee of the Fund for the Million Rifles, 
until it might be said that the revolution personified in Mazzini and 
Garibaldi had acquired such force and authority as to constitute a state 
within the state. But when the first Italian parliament was convened 
in 1 861 conditions had changed. Victor Emanuel had annexed all the 
dominions of the petty despots of Italy; to win the remaining Italian 
territory, already prepared by the revolution, his final struggle was to 
be exclusively with foreign powers — with Austria which held the Veneto, 
and diplomatically with France which was propping up the pope's tem- 
poral throne in Rome. The annexation of these provinces must wait; 
the occasion for it would be offered by the unrest of other powers of 
Europe, and in the meantime for Italy the dominant issue was re- 
construction of the new kingdom and national education. But the revo- 
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lutionary spirit so thoroughly aroused could not readily recognize the 
new conditions. That Mazzini and Garibaldi failed to understand them 
Aspromonte and Mentana bear witness ; in fact from 1861 on these illus- 
trious patriots figure as steadfast and stubborn jacobins who had out- 
lived their mission. Crispi on the other hand, though he had been sec- 
ond to none as a jacobin in the past and was still to be found in the 
militant revolutionary ranks, showed a degree of patience, moderation, 
and political good judgment that astonished his more impetuous follow- 
ers and marked in him the statesman. For this period the historian 
has had little opportunity of examining closely his conduct, but in these 
letters to Favara many of its outlines appear. 

In 1864 Crispi was already recognized as president of the party of 
the Left and in 1865 he was elected vice-president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. From the outset in parliament he labored actively in the op- 
position. As the ministries succeeded one another each seemed to him 
"more fatal for Italy than its predecessors" (p. 16). "The ministers 
of the king are ruining the dynasty and preparing for Italy new catas- 
trophes " (p. 70). "But", he declared, "in spite of the errors com- 
mitted, the prevailing pusillanimity and recriminations, Italy shall be " 
(p. 47). And it was this indomitable Mazzinian faith in the future of 
Italy as a great nation to which in no small degree Crispi owed the suc- 
cess of his public career. What Italians needed more than anything else 
in the periods of reconstruction and national development was a con- 
fidence in the destinies of Italy which should enable them to look be- 
yond the party wrongs and the discouragements of the hour and work 
for the future of the nation. " Ministers go ", cried Crispi, " and with 
them disappear the evils which they have caused. The nation remains, 
and we should work that it may establish itself and become powerful " 
(p. 25). Patience and moderation, these are the virtues which he recom- 
mends to his own followers of the radical opposition, at the same time 
that he inveighs against the government in the Chamber. In Sicily 
there was particular discontent, and agitators clamored, some for seces- 
sion and some for a republic. Crispi condemned ironically the one and ef- 
fectively decried the other. " Sicily may commit enormities, but regain 
autonomy, never" (p. 60). His Mazzinian unitarianism remained 
always unshaken, but while it excluded from his mind all ideas of seces- 
sion, it led him logically to forsake the republicanism which he had 
learned from the same master. His conduct is explained in his famous 
phrase, " The republic divides us, the monarchy unites us ", and having 
made his decision, monarchist he would remain, " frankly, loyally ", he 
declared to Favara, "so long as the king should be for Italy" (p. 18). 
Union and concord, these are words which recur repeatedly throughout 
the letters. " Do not imperil with inaction and discord what we have 
won at the price of blood" (p. 46). "We must raise the cry of con- 
cord, and force both parties to extend hands and embrace. This might 
be a help to unity, while on the contrary, if the check on passions is left 
free, we may witness the beginning of a great catastrophe" (p. 56). 
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Crispi, leader of the radical opposition, was a conservative force in the 
state, and Italy's debt to him at this period particularly in Sicily is clear, 
both in the restraint of the insurrectionary tendency and in the promo- 
tion of sound parliamentary government. 

Crispi's confidence in his own leadership and his independence appear 
throughout the correspondence. In 1861 he writes, " It is remarkable 
that my countrymen have realized so late that I am worth something " 
(p. 6). He does not hesitate to criticize Garibaldi, his old leader, who 
after i860 was surrounded by a ring of inferior politicians of the revo- 
lution and had lost his good judgment: "It would have been better if 
Garibaldi had never had the title of deputy. Had he remained a cap- 
tain he would not have moved from Caprera, and would have been 
greater and invincible. God has given him neither the mind of Crom- 
well nor the ambition of Napoleon: captain of the people, his arena is 
not parliament but the public square and the battle-field" (p. 36). 

The volume abounds in open personal criticism and in frank exposi- 
tion of the writer's views. Until the historian has many more such pub- 
lications revealing the inner character and purposes of the Italian 
leaders and people, attempts to write history and biography of the Risor- 
gimento bearing the stamp of finality even in their principal features 
must be futile. 

Pipitone-Federico's preface gives a fair appreciation of the letters, 
and his notes furnish biographical sketches of the Sicilians mentioned in 
the letters. But his judgment is highly prejudiced, and he writes with- 
out historical method. H. Nelson Gay. 
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Bastiaen Jansz. Krol, Krankenbezoeker, Kommies en Kommandeur 
van Nieuiv-Nederland, 1595-1645; Nieuwe Gegevens voor de 
Vestiging van ons Kerkelijk en Koloniaal Gezag in Noord- 
Amerika. Door Dr. A. Eekhof. (The Hague : Martinus Nijhoff. 
1910. Pp. vi, 60, xxxviii.) 

This biographical account of the first comforter of the sick in New 
Netherland is the fruit of extensive researches made by Dr. Eekhof at 
Amsterdam to supplement the historical data which he collected last 
year in this country, under the auspices of the trustees of the University 
of Leyden, for a general study of the relations between the Reformed 
Church in America and the parent church in the Netherlands. The 
facts, in so far as they are not derived from the Van Rensselaer Bowier 
Manuscripts, the journal of de Vries, and other well-known sources, are 
based largely on the records of the Consistory of Amsterdam and are 
of the utmost importance for a correct view of the establishment of 
ecclesiastical authority in New Netherland. These records of the Con- 
sistory have hitherto not been explored by American writers, owing to 
the erroneous belief that the Classis of Amsterdam had from the begin- 



